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TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 
ANCIENT AND HonorasBLeE ARTILLERY, 


June 1, 186s. 


The members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company celebrated the two hundred and thirtieth Anniver- 
sary of their organization on Monday, June 1, 1868, in the 
customary manner. The weather was propitious, and the 
arrangements were complete and satisfactory in all respects. 
The committee of management consisted of Maj. Gen. N. 
P. Banks, Maj. Gen. Wm. Schouler, Capt. John Mack, 
Brig. Gen. Samuel C. Lawrence, Capt. John G. Roberts, 
George H. Allen, Capt. Charles S. Lambert, Major George 
QO. Carpenter, Capt. Richard’ M. Barker, and Sergeants 
A. K. Loring and R. M. Yale. 

The customary reveille was beaten in various parts of our 
city in the early morning by the drummers of the Company, 


headed by the veteran, Dan Simpson, and the fifer, Major 
.Si Smith, who have performed the same service for over 


forty years. 
The Company assembled promptly at their armory in 
Faneuil Hall, and was formed into line and marched out into 
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South Market Street about half past nine o’clock. The turn- 
out was the largest ever known in the history of the Company. 
One hundred and seven infantry men appeared in line, and 
-one hundred and seventy-four artillery men, including of 
ficers. There was the usual variety of uniforms in the ranks, 
nearly every military organization in the vicinity being rep- 
resented, besides the uniforms which the Ancients have 
worn at different times. 


Shortly before ten o’clock the Company left Faneuil Hall 
with the following officers in line :— 


Captain, Maj. Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks, of Waltham; 
First Lieutenant, Brig. Gen. Wm. Schouler, of Lynn ; Second 
Lieutenant, Capt. John Mack, of Boston; Adjutant, Brig. 
Gen. Samuel C. Lawrence, of Medford ; Sergeants—1st, Wm. 
Pfaff, of Boston ; 2d, Vincent Laforme, of Boston ; 8d, Wm. 
Parker Jones, of Boston ; 4th, Lieut. Aaron F. Walcott, of 
Boston ; 5th, Thomas S. Leland, of Boston ; 6th, George 5. 
Walker, of Boston; 7th, James 9. Rist, of Boston; 8th, 
Charles F. Wells, of Boston; 9th, Lieut. Richard Friend, of 
Boston ; 10th, Capt. Davis W. Bailey, of Chelsea; 11th, 
Winslow B. Lucas, of Boston ; 12th, Brey. Capt. Edwin R. 
Frost, of Roxbury; Treasurer and Assistant Paymaster, 
Capt. John G. Roberts, of Boston ; Clerk and Assistant Pay- 
master, George H. Allen, of Boston 3 Quartermaster, Capt. 


Charles S. Lambert, of Bast Cambridge ; Armorer, Capt. 
Richard M. Barker, of Boston. 


6 


r ‘ ‘ 
The column presented a fine, soldierly appearance, and 


was greeted by loud cheers on all sides as it passed along 


the streets. It was accompanied by Gilmore’s Band, and 


held its line of march through South Market, Commercial, 
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State,’ Washington, School and Beacon Streets, to the State 
House, where the line was formed as usual, and Governor 
Bullock and staff and other State officers were received. 


‘The march was then resumed, and the corps passed through 


Park, Tremont, La Grange and Washington Streets, to the 
Hollis Street Church, which it reached about eleven o’clock. 
The church was crowded by the Company and the friends of 
the members, and the services had an unusual interest on 
account of the occasion being the last on which the Aniver- 
sary Sermon would be preached in the building—it having 
been decided that it should be demolished during the ensuing 
summer. The preliminary exercises were as follows :— 


Erratum.— The reporter was misinformed relative to the 
matter alluded to in the paragraph commencing with the seventh 
line of the 5th page; and the error was not discovered until too 
late to have it corrected in the text. 
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ORDER OF. EXERCISES 
Mae 
. HOLLIS STREET CHURCH, 
cea 
CELEBRATION OF THE 230r1m ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 


JuNnE 1, 1868. 


I. VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 
Il. SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ill, ANTHEM. 


“O, Bz Joyrun iw tne Lorp.” 
IV. PRAYER. 


V. ORIGINAL HYMN. 
By Rey. T. J. Greenwoop. 
Not martial pomp, nor man’s best might, 
Is aught, Grrar Gop, away from thee; 


Thine arm is Power! ‘Thy throne is Light! 
Thy sceptre sweeps Eternity! 
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Treading the steps our fathers trod, 
We, at Thine altar, craving bend, 


“2 For Thou, our Gop, our fathers’ Gop, 


Alone canst succor and defend. 


Ages have past; Republics born 

Have lived their brief and fevered day, 
And, like the dew of early morn, 

Hath glittered, trembled, passed away. 


Yet Horr still lingers o’er their tomb, 
And bids our spirits plead with Thee, 
That Thou our land mayst shield from doom, 
And hold her onward, ONE, and Free! 


Not by our power, O, Gop! nor might, 
But by Tuy Srmurr must we live; 
Blaze on our path in Trurn, and Lieut, 
And FreepoM—PEace, through UNIon, give. 
So may we trust, while ages roll, 
And Thrones and factions melt away, 
That thou, O Gop, or Horr tne Sour, 
Mayst be our Light and Guide for aye! 


VI. SERMON. 


By Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., or Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


VII. ORIGINAL ODE. 
Music.— Marseilles Hymn. 


Behold, Time throws his sacred splendor 
Around the Veteran Cannoncers, 
And Order, Freedom’s best defender, 
Floats ever o’er your flag-decked spears, 
Floats ever o’er your flag-decked spears — 
Steady in line, unbroken, glorious, 
As when the shattering lightning-stroke 
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Gleamed on the chains our fathers broke, 
And blessed their hallowed cause, victorious. 


Then man your guns, ye brave, 
Kneel with the pointed sword; 
And if you find a soldier’s graye, 
" Be Union your last word. 


In Freedom’s dawn the tyrant perished, 
His mighty hosts by battle driven; j 
And we can feel how much they cherished 
The civil right and creed of Heaven, 
The civil right and creed of Heaven. 
No treason now to God and truth, 
We know too well the mighty cost 
Ever to see such treasures lost, 
Of Freedom in our country’s youth. 


Then man your guns, ye braye, &c. 

Here mingling prayer with human glories, 

Beneath the altar’s solemn roof, 
We listen to those wondrous stories 

Of deeds that met the bitter proof, 

Of deeds that met the bitter proof ; 
And see the consecrated line 

Of hero-martyrs pass along, 

And catch the echo of their song, 
Half battle cry and half divine, 


Then man your guns, ye brave, &c. 


Two hundred years and more haye past, 
Back from the old colonial days, 
When first our fathers to the blast 
Hymned forth their strains of martial praise, 
Hymned forth their strains of martial praise. 
And we repeat with fervent breath 
The anthem of the after free, 


oe 
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And as they wished us, we will be 
- Our common country’s guard till death. 


Then man your guns, ye brave, &c. 
Vill. BENEDICTION. 


The following is the Sermon preached on the occasion hy 
Rev. Dr. Srorrs, of Brooklyn, New York :— 


2 


| 


SERMON. 


, Nehemiah iy. 21: 
“So WE LABORED IN THE WORK; AND HALF OF THEM MELD THE SPEARS 
FROM THE RISING OF THE MORNING TILL THE STARS APPEARED.” 


We are assembled by the anniversary of the 
oldest military organization which exists in the 
country. A review of its history carries us back 
to the beginnings of civilized empire on this conti- 
nent ; beyond the years of the recent rebellion ; 
beyond the dreary war with Mexico ; beyond the 
war of 1812; beyond the Revolution; beyond the 
nine years’ ‘war with the French, which closed 
with the treaty of 17635 beyond the destructive 
Indian strifes, which, from before the day of King 
Philip, burned and killed, from the ocean to the 
mountains, northward to the Canadas, and south- 
ward to Florida ; beyond the first confederation of 
the colonies from which New England afterward 
sprang; for their more perfect mutual defence. 
Back to the time when Boston was a hamlet, with 


one meeting-house, and, according to Josselyn, not 
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more than thirty houses; * when the first printing- 
press had not reached American shores ; when the 
Connecticut colony was but two years old; and 
included three townships; when the fourteen thou- 
sand acres of Manhattan Island had lately been 
purchased for sixty guilders, or a trifle more than 
twenty-four dollars; and when, amid the untracked 
woods which covered the country, the gray wolf 
and the Indian held common possession :—thither 
we are carried in thought to-day, as we stand be- 
fore the banners and arms of this company. And 
you who have marched in these ancient ranks are 
direct representatives, in an unbroken military suc- 
cession, of the twenty-four persons who first were 
organized under your charter, two hundred and 
thirty years ago. 

We are reminded thus, by a law of association 
which we cannot escape, of all that military force 
in the country of which this corps is the oldest 
representative. And I shall make, and shall need, 
no apology for introducing the subject on which I 
propose to speak to-day: — TE ConTRIBUTIONS 
WHICH THE MILITARY FORCE OF TUE NATION 
HAS MADE THUS FAR TO ITS CIVILIZATION. 


* “Rather @ village than a town, there being not above twenty or 
thirty houses.”—An Account of Two Voyages, etc., pp. 19,20. 


jealous hea 
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I would not forget, here or elsewhere, that I am 
a minister of the Prince of Peace. I would not 
forget that war is surely to be displaced from its 
prominence in history, to cease to be, as Raleigh 
said, its ordinary theme and argument,’ and to be 
at last superseded on earth, by the prevalence of 
His gospel. But I do not forget, either, that on 
one memorable occasion the Master commanded his 
disciples, in case they had no money to buy with, 
to sell their garments and buy them swords. I do 
not forget that from the day when Christian socie- 
ties emerged on the earth, out of a fierce and 
athenism, they have had, when assailed 
by desolating force, to preserve their existence by 
yecourse to arms. And looking back over the two 
centuries and a third since this corps was organ- 
ized, I cannot but feel that the subject suits the 
occasion and the place; and that the words of 
Nehemiah, in which he recites the obligations of 
the J ews to those who had defended them while 
they were working, become as appropriate to us as 
to them. Our public experience, though longer in 
continuance, and of wider dimensions, runs parallel 


at this point 
The work which this eminent and patriotic man 


with that which he records. 


had taken in hand, and for which he had left his 
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offices and emoluments in the palace at Susa, the 
City of Lilies, and had become the governor of 
Judea, was critical in its nature, and of secular 
importance. The immediate re-building of the 
walls of Jerusalem had come to be the indispensa- 
‘ble condition for the future re-constitution of the 
nation, and its preparation for all subsequent 
offices. It was one of those cases in which a 
specific physical work is found essential to spiritual 
results. In the dispersed and distressed condition 
to which the Jews at that time had fallen 


part of 


them in Palestine, part in Persia, and part at 


Babylon, with the temple only recently and par- . 


tially rebuilt, Jerusalem desolate, and heathenism 
aspiring to make itself universal in the land—if 
anything was to be done to re-establish the Fc- 
brews as a people, with a common centre of worship 
and of hope, it must be done speedily. And this 
was the thing that must be done: to rebuild the 
walls on Moriah and Zion. To this, therefore, the 
devout and far-sighted statesman, at the sacrifice 
of interests that must have seemed great, addressed 
himself. And, with a vigor as remarkable as his 
wisdom, he accomplished his large and difficult 
plans. 


The Ammonites and Arabians, with the Samari- 


- 


ple. 
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tans, resisted him by force as well as by intrigue. 
But he met their intrigues by his stubborn honesty, 
and opposed to their force his own extemporized 
military power 5 arming the people with swords and 
bows, with spears and habergeons, and setting 
some to build the wall, while others watched in 
arms for the assault. And so, he says, “we 
labored in the work; and half of them held the 
spears, from the rising of the morning till the stars 
appeared.” There was no schism among the peo- 
They who watched, worked as well as they 
sho builded. The spear helped the spade. The 
bowman was a laborer, as well as he who held 
pickaxe and lever. And as the result of their 
combined efforts, the work was done; and Jerusa- 
lem again sate conspicuous on its heights, a place 
of refuge, a house of worship, a depository of 
truth, once more as of old a City of God. 

But, certainly, what was true of those who then 
defended and helped the builders, at the capital 
whence our faith has come, is true as well of those 
who, with weapons and military force, have secured 
ne opportunity to the founders and framers of 
American civilization to do their noble and critical 
work. Except for them, the liberties we possess, 


defined, maintained, and guarantied by law, would 
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not have existed as positive achievements. They 
might have remained the dreams of enthusiasts, 
the themes of scholars; but they could not have 
been embodied as now in concrete institutions. 

I pass, almost daily, in walking through a mu- 
seum of antiquities in my own recent city, the 
oaken gun-rack:on which two hundred years ago 
the settlers of Southold—yeomen, who had emi- 
grated from Norfolk in England—were wont to 
hang their well-charged muskets as they entered 
the church, to be ready to repel an attack during 
service from the Indians then possessing Long 
Island. I pass, in the same place, many relics of 
the Reyolutionary struggle, one of whose fiercest 
and deadliest battles was on the heights that over- 


look Brooklyn; and others of the war which lately. 


closed, in the oyerthrow of rebellion, and the 
banishment of slavery from the continent. And 
every time I pass these memorials I am xeminded 
afresh of the g’rateful debt the nation owes, and 
will still owe to the end.of its histor, ‘y, to those 
whose arms defended its builders, and ¢ gave them 
the chance to erect the institutions which now are 
its glory. 

Except for those arms, the country, blasted by 


the devastating ferocity of Indian warfare, would 
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have kept no permanent English colonies. Or, if 
those colonies had continued, and the French 
cordon of military posts from Montreal to New 
Orleans had not strangled their life, the Mnglish 
monarchy would haye been supreme in them, and 
George the Third would have kept, without Hes- 
sians, the chief jewel of his crown. Or if, in the 
face of every precedent, England had relinquished 
her hold on the colonies, the American nation, as 
it is before us—one, mighty, progressive, free— 
would not haye emerged from its earliest. preca- 
rious and inchoate combinations, or from its later 
intestine strifes.. The vast, superb, organic frame 
of our peculiar civilization—to which so many 
statesmen ‘of a majestic intelligence,’ to which so 
many jurists, inventors, scholars, preachers, to 
which so many fervent reformers, to which so 
many faithful souls, working in silence and uncon- 
spicuously, haye all in their several ways con- 
tributed—it could not haye been planned, reared, 
compacted, except in the tranquil spaces secured 
for it by the weapons of those who guarded its 
builders. 

To their fidelity and valor we owe it, that our 
liberties are: not abstract, theoretic; like a pic- 


tured chain—as Whewell said of a train of rea- 
3 
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soning that has a mere hypothesis for its premise— 
hanging from a link only pictured on the wall. * 
To their fidelity and valor we owe it that what we 
have is a solid possession; to be enjoyed, to be 
transmitted. And whatever there is in the country 
to-day to be proud of and glad of; whatever enter- 
prise fills its cities, and thunders along its echoing 
tracks; whatever institutions of learning or of 
religion distribute enlightening and purifying 
power; whatever sunshine of industry is shed on 
prairie and mountain, and round the shores of 
inland seas; whatever happy homes there are, 
opening their springs of happiness, health, and life 
immortal, from this point westward to the Pacific,— 
for all we are indebted, in a real and an important 
sense, to those who have made it possible to secure 
them, as the soldiers of Nehemiah made it possible 
for the workmen again to raise the ruined walls. 
With us, as with them, the temple and the palace 
are the work not alone of those who have wrought, 
with wedge and hammer, to split their blocks, or 
with timber and rope, to lift their walls; but of 


those, as well, who haye patiently watched, holding 


spears in their hands, from the rising of the sun, - 


eyen until the stars appeared. 


* Hist. of Inductive Sciences, Vol. I., p. 16. 
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This is so obvious that it need not be illustrated, 
and will not be gainsaid. But now it is to be 
noticed, further, that they who have so wrought, 
with weapons of defence, and not merely with the 
instruments of labor and of thought, have con- 
tributed directly, and not negatively alone, haye 
contributed through their work as soldiers, and not 
merely through those pacific industries in which 
they have taken part with others, to the civilization 
which we possess. They haye given to it most 
valuable additions, both for strength and for orna- 
ment. And if what it has gained from them, of 
moral beauty, moral force, were now withdrawn, 
much more would be extracted than we often think, 
of what in it is peculiar and glorious. 

A war for conquest is always demoralizing to the 
people by whom it is carried on. If successful, a 
demoralizes, by stimulating those impetuous pas- 
sions which it is always hardest to repress, and 
which, when developed throughout a country, be- 
come uncontrollable. If unsuccessful, it demor- 
alizes still more, by unchaining and irritating the 
ame fierce passions, while generating with them 


8 


an angry and self-reproachful temper, which is the 
E gry 6 


prolific source of calamities. Such a war is a crime 


. 
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which no other parallels. Into the demoniac trinity 


of its name, it sums up wrath, atrocity, ruin. 

But a war of self-defence, like those against the 
Indians, the French, Great Britain, the recent 
rebellion—which is just in itself, and which does 
not inspire, as it did not spring from, any passion 
for conquest—not only does not thus demoralize 
peoples, but it often puts elements into their blood 
which that had not before, and without which it 
was lymph, wanting phosphates and iron. Indi- 
viduals may of course be corrupted by it; and the 
instances’ of a license stimulated by it, though 
restrained in its camps, may be more frequent when 
it is over. But the nation at large is rather 
saddened and solemnized, than made fierce or 
vindictive. War takes on, then, a judicial aspect. 
It isno more like Milton’s Moloch; the relentless 


foe of all that is lovely in character and life; the 


- ‘horrid king, besmeared with blood,’ beside whose 


wrath the pestilence is weak, before whose presence 
famine is festive. It still destroys; but in sorrow, 
and for great public ends. It breaks down, only to 
build anew. It cuts away life, that a nobler may 
come. 

A war of justified self-defence, like that against 


rebellion, is a sharp and wide administration of 
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justice; no more murderous in its temper than the 
sheriffs act is, when he closes the life of the ad- 
judged criminal; with no more of passionate fury 
involved in it than in the tranquil decision of the 
judge, when with steady pulse he condemns the 
conyicted. Its robes may be still of. crimson 
outside, but they are lined with the ermine of 
righteousness. The wills of men then bow no 
more to the sovereignty of its power, than do their 
consciences to the justice of its arbitrament. It is, 
as Lord Bacon said, “a suit of appeal to the tribu- 
nal of God’s justice, where there is no superior on 
earth to determine the cause.” * And the land takes 
a new majesty upon it, the record of the times 
seems to echo more distinctly the footfalls of Proy- 
idence, when such a war is with a faithful and con- 
secrated valor fought to its end. 

They have been such wars, with one exception, 
in which our nation has been engaged; in which 
the men whose successors you are have taken part. 
Let us recognize, then, the great elements which 
have ‘come from their action and spirit into our 
American civilization. 


A pIsTINCT YET AN UNAMBITIOUS SENSE OF 


MARTIAL STRENGTH, has plainly come to it; an 


~ * Of a War with Spain. Works, Vol. V., p. 238; Pickering’s ed. 
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intelligent recognition of the place of the nation 
among the historic States of the world, and of its 
obligations to mankind and to history. And this 
is always of value to’ a people. 

‘Where relations are provincial, life wants breadth. 


Aspiration is fettered. Great cosmical plans do not 


there liberalize communities; and these are dwarfed 


by the petty schemes for which alone they have 
opportunity. The crisis of their development is 
often at the point where they first become con- 
scious of an unchallenged power; of a work to 
be accomplished, surpassing their boundaries, and 
affecting other centuries. This may tend, no 
doubt, to arrogance and pride, if the previous 
ethical and spiritual culture has been insufficient. 
But among a people over whom Christian influence 
has had vital control, it exhilarates, and invigorates, 
it tends to produce a new dignity of character, 
and even new modesty, by summoning the State to 
graver Fesponsibilities, and opening to it more emi- 
nent duties. 

Individuals only rise to the full and free poise of 
manhood when feeling themselves the masters of 
their circumstances, equal to emergencies, respon- 
sibly related to society around them. And nothing 


more really educates a State, in which Christ’s 
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lessons haye moulded the temper, nothing more 
certainly ripens and trains it for noble uses, than 
does the sense of equality with others; of level 
rank with the great imperial States of the world. 
Solidity of character comes from this. Moderation 
is born of it. It teaches the sobriety of a just self- 


’ yestraint, rather than insolence; as the giant always 


asserts himself less, and walks with less strut, than 
the conscious dwarf. It tends to patience, more 
than to petulance; not to meekness, perhaps, but 
certainly to manliness, and a proud magnanimity. 
Tribes, therefore, have often been civilized by their 


triumphs; and have seemed to drop their worst 


passions behind them, with their skins and javelins, 


-yhen they stood at last in the arena of empire, and 


were invested with the dignities which belong to 


great peoples. 
An influence of this sort has followed each suc- 


cessful war of self-defence in which this nation has 


been engaged. The peaceful people that was sud- 


denly summoned to array itself in panoply, and to 


string its muscles for heroic achievement, has after- 


svard returned with fresh consciousness of strength 


ats preferred works of patient industry. It has 


felt. itself thenceforth more responsible for its 


strength; more vitally associated in the history of 
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the world; more closely and consciously bound to 
God, to make its widening influence salutary. A 
certain solemn instinct of duty has followed the 
quickened sense of might. Obligation to mankind, 
and to the future judgment of history, has entered 
more keenly into its consciousness—a more distinct 
Sense of its providential mission on earth has 


as it has 


flowed through all its stimulated veins 
Seen inyaders flying, rebels fallen, its standards 


more illustrious in the world,— 


“The purple deepening, in its robes of power.” 


And that which we already feel, our children 
shall more largely feel, when they are speedily in 
our places. Our future statesmanship shall be 
lifted and broadened, to the height and the range 
of more far-sighted plans, by reason of it. All 
evangelizing effort, which has in our country its 
source and centre, shall take expansion from this 
impulse; while on the interior development of the 
nation shall fall a glow, within it shall work a 
quicker spirit, because of the lesson so fearfully 
learned. What argument, eloquence, and a profit- 
able industry, could not so swiftly or- surely have 
taught—the sense of power, and of an obligation 


twin-born with power—that the spears of our 


Ca a grea ENS 
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triumphing soldiers have brought from all their 
fields. And till the nation has finished its course, 
the inspiration of that shall not be lost. 

But then think, further, what they who have 
fought for us have done for the ‘country, and for 
the civilization of which it is the seat, through 
THAT VINDICATION WHICH THEY HAVE GIVEN TO 
THE PRINCIPLES THAT VITALIZE ITS GREAT INSTI- 
TUTIONS; and through the supremacy to which 
they have lifted these, before the eyes and the 
hearts of the people. They have thus brought gifts 
to American society, of a value unsurpassed, and 
as lasting as itself. 

So long as man’s spiritual nature continues, ideas 
must govern, in the long run. So long as the final 
cause of the universe continues what it is—the 
glory of God, in the welfare of his intelligent 
creatures—so long must the principles, of civil 
polity, and of Christian faith, which have ruled in 
this nation, remain in power and value supreme. 
Neither states nor stars are of real importance, 
aside from these; and whatever they quicken be- 
comes instinct with ethereal’ life. 

* Our fathers knew this. For they had suffered on 


behalf of these principles; they*lived in an age 


more thoughtful than ours; and they had found 
4 
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what Bacon reckoned a chief “profit of being in 
the wilderness, that men have-God always, and his 
service, before their eyes.”* But the nation which 
sprang from them, engrossed in incessant physical 
activities, and losing something of spiritual insight 
amid the rush and glitter of external successes, has 
been always inclined to unlearn the lesson. 

It is part, perhaps, of our inheritance of blood, to 
be confident in the dominion of strength, and to feel 
that the stiffest muscle is the master. It is a subtle 
taint of the earthliness which has struggled against 
the higher aspiration in the temper of the Saxon, 
since the followers of Hengist touched British 
shores. The immense and protracted material work 
here laid upon the people, of subduing a continent, 
and making the cheerful abodes of man out of wil- 
derness forests, has tended the same way. And 
so it has come to pass that for fifty years the nation 
has been in constant peril of forgetting the princi- , 
ples that were primal in it, and architectonic; ‘of 
feeling, practically, that these ideas were the acci- 
dents of its history, rather than its transcendent 
powers; that what really distinguished it was its 


unequalled area, and its agricultural and metallic 
“ : 


* Of Plantations. Works, Vol. I., p. 118; Pickering’s ed. 
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resources; that mechanical forces were the only 
instruments which it required; and.that the right- 
eousness, which is “the immutable, pre-existent law,” 
of which Burke speaks, “prior to all our deyices, 
and prior to all our contrivances, paramount to all 
our ideas and all our sensations, antecedent to our 
very existence, by which we are knit and connected 
in the eternal frame of the universe,” *—that this 
might form the ideal of philosophers, but could not 
properly lift or limit the ambitions of peoples. The 
nation at large doubted a statesmanship, and held 
it unpractical, whieh primarily consulted for these 
highest ideas.’ It held wealth to be welfare. And 
it felt that the continent was its own, to be subju- 
gated, and that influence in the world was its own, 
to be exerted, by reason of the physical force it 
controlled, and not of ‘the conformity of the princi- 
ples which it represented with the mind and will of 
Fim who is supreme. 

Push this spirit to its extreme, and it becomes 
atheistic. Let it simply work, as a silent leaven, 


amid ‘society, and it constantly degrades that. A 


* Works, Vol. VIL., p. 116; Boston ed. 
It is impossible not to be reminded of that remarkable passage from 
d and preserved by Lactantius: “Est quidem vera lex, 


Cicero, quote cnet § 
gruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna ;’’ 


recta ratio, naturée con, 
et sey.—De Republica, Lib. 8, cap. 17. 
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nation inspired in its goyerning moral life by those 
great harmonic ideas of the creation for which our 
fathers sought these shores—the liberty of man, his 
obligation to God, his errand on earth to make the 
race nobler, the proper subordination of all institu- 
tions to his' welfare and culture—it is the grandest 
power for good. It is one of the Great Persons of 
the ages; its life, compacted of all the life-forees of 
the millions who niake it; its house, a country; its 
mighty voices, legislations and literatures; its 
influence covering a millennium. The throne from 
which it speaks is of adamant and gold. And the 
truth which it utters has the world for an audience. 

But a nation forgetting these ideas, and building 
its structures of government and society on the 
secondary basis of material interests, is powerless 
for good; and will cither, according to the instinct 
of its blood, become ferocious, tyrannous, remorse- 
less, a dread and desolating power in history, or— 
if it be of an casier temper—will drift into indolent 
self-indulgence, and will show itself at last, in the 


day of its peril, like those despicable Byzantines 


who could not bear the sound of a trumpet, and of 


whom ancient gossip reports that when Philip of 


Macedon laid siege to their city the only way to 
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rally them to its defence was by planting booths 
and cook-shops on the ramparts.* 

So, therefore, has it come to pass, that they who 
have fought through bloody wars—not taking this 


as a trade, but accepting it as a sacrifice—on behalf 


of the principles which are incorporate in our insti- 


tutions, have been not only benefactors of the 
country, but pro-creators of the national life. They 
have given to those principles the supreme vindica- 
tion; and setting them in the light of their own 
enthusiasm—the amber brightness that pervaded 
the whirlwind which came out of the north—they 
have made them illustrious for all time to come. 
Because the New England townships were alive, 
before the Revolution, with the sentiments which 
found voice in the great Declaration, and because 
the men who went from those villages fought for 
the principles in which they believed, with the 
poorest equipment, but an unflinching faith—men 
without officers, and officers without men, with long 
fowling-pieces and short blunderbusses, muskets of 
all sorts and sizes, some without lock, and some 
without stock, and some with neither,’—therefore 


those principles were so paramount as they were 


* Atheneus, Deipnosophiste, x. 59. 
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* 


throughout our country, for fifty years after. And 
because, when the late rebellion burst forth, and let 
slip on the government its avalanche of armies, 
threatening to pulverize whatever it touched, there 
sprang such multitudes of men to resist it, and on 
behalf of the principles that had been from the first 
organific in the government to give their life to 
overcome it;—therefore those principles have now a 
coronation before our eyes, and a sweet and gra- 
cious consecration to our hearts, which they could 
hardly otherwise have gained. 

‘We have seen the inspiring force that is in them; 
the ‘courage of conscience, grander than all the 
rapture of battle; to which they give birth. Hands 
stretched up from bloody fields have beckoned us 
never to let slip the truths, for which our fathers’ 
government was framed, on its loyalty to which its 
authority rests, and for which the life of our bravest 
and best has dropped like rain. We haye scen the 
reserved and central force of the national spirit 
drawn forth by these truths; that force which 
remains unrevealed amid industries 5 which finds 
no sufficient expression in words, from press or 
platform; which seems to have almost died out, 
perhaps, in quiet times; but which again reveals 


itself in battle, when principles are assailed, and is 
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then irresistible. This sacred frenzy—which is the 
supremest reason of a people, shot through with 
the heat of divine ideas, and manifested on powers 
which it has kindled into self-consecration—which 
tarries for no danger, tolerates no treason, and 
counts no sacrifice too great to be made, and 
which puts the awful transcendent force into con- 
duct and word—this again in our time has startled 
the world; as it did, of old, in the armies of the 
Netherlands; as it did, indeed, in Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides; as it did, still later, in the French Revolution, 
when the armies of liberty flung their challenge to 
Wurope, and said, ‘No matter for boots of hay- 
rope, coats of bass-mat! with bread and iron we 
will march to China!’ * 

By this tremendous instrument of instruction the 
nation has been taught the dignity and authority of 
the principles it has held. In the light of it, it saw 
the real nature of the rebellion, as not merely an 
attack on our national union, but a crime against 
man; a damning liberticide; an attempted assassi- 
nation of civilization itself. In the light of it, it 
will see for years to come the ideas for which, and 
by reason of which, the nation exists, more august 


than of old, and of infinite worth. — 


* Carlyle’s French Rev., Vol. II1., B. 5, chap. 6. 
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So its soldiers have been to it better teachers 
than its statesmen. From the high places of the 
field have come lessons that the pulpit could not 
have uttered. And those dear hands that held the 
spears—if they have not at the same time quarried 
the marble, and cut its angles—have traced with 
those spears Divine inscriptions on wall and pillar. 

Nor this alone. Think how much they have 
done for us by SHOWING PATRIOTISM AS A PASSION; 
and, with that subtle self-propagating power which 
helongs to true passion, making it reproduce itself 
all abroad in the Jand. If only for this, our obliga- 
tions to those who have fearlessly fought on our 
behalf could not be questioned, and could scarcely 
be reckoned. 2 : 

Patriotism, as a sentiment, is not uncommon. It 
exists almost everywhere, where the people dwell 
in a neighborly friendship, and are not continually 
crushed or teased by the government which is over 
them. But patriotism, as a passion, presupposes 2 
nation that is vitally unified; that is conscious of a 
common and intense moral life; and that has had 
the baptism of great sacrifice upon it. We had not 
known it, for many years, to the degree, or in the 
kind, in which we are to know it henceforth. And 


the future prevalence of it among us is the guaranty 


a 


= 
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of a good, and the seed of a glory, for which We" 
are indebted, more ‘than to others, to those whose 
hands sadly and suddenly laid down the axe, the 
hammer, or the pen, to grasp the rifle. 
Familiarity with any good breeds disregard of it. 
The irradiating sunshine, dropping its daily bene- 
dictions upon life, does not so keenly excite our 


delight as does a picture which we have purchased. 


"And that which we haye from childhood possessed, 


. without effort of ours, neither stirs the imagination 


nor touches the heart as does a success which we 
haye achieved. Security of possession tends to 
satiety. Benefits that are continuous, become mo- 
notonous. A man put in Paradise, amid odorous 
banks and lucent streams—if he had nothing to do 
there but enjoy, no work to accomplish and no 
victory to win—would tire and pine amid the 
beauty, and wish for the veriest waste or beach 
whose sterile sands he might cover with harvests. 

So peoples become not unfrequently forgetful of 
what is precious, but a matter of course, in their 
own country; and, taking for granted what it 
provides, they devote themselves to their multiform 
pleasures and works with no more thought of 
enthusiasm for it than for the solid piers of the 
hills on which their orchards wave and bloom. 


5 


» 


4 
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They assume the institutions, and the manifold 
4 4 


influences of culture and help, to which they are 
accustomed ; and national affection becomes a tra- 
dition, rather than a present and vivid experience. 
They may eulogize their country in decorated 
speech. They may make the air resound with 
music, and brighten it with banners, on occasion of 
anniversaries. But deeply, practically, they do not 
feel the affection they express. And the tendency 
here—as everywhere else, where a fashion involves 
an unreality—is to a constantly completer divorce 
between the form and the fact; to a more elaborate 
homage of the lips, while the heart goes after its 
unconfessed treasures. 

Especially is this true in a country like ours; 
where multitudes, loosely thrown together—of dif- 
ferent races, faiths, and languages—haye seemed to 
displace the image of the nation, as an organic 
whole, symmetrically shaped, and unfolding its 
peculiar life; where the constant emigration, from 
region to region, has kept men from forming strong 
home attachments 3 and where they are the excep- 
tions who reside in the States in which their grand- 
fathers were born. Amid such a people, so placed 
at disadvantage in respect to the nourishment of 


the patriotic spirit, it tended always to decline; to 


| 
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_become a tradition, if not a hypocrisy; and to be 


replaced by love of section, love of party, love of 
immediate personal interests. Moral coherence 
was not created by accidental juxtaposition. And 
public spirit, where it existed, was drawn forth only 
toward objects near, and interests local. 

The genius of the people—fervent, imaginative, 
domestic, proud—was perfectly apt for a magnifi- 
cent patriotism. And there were many incentives 
to it, in the physical conformation and fruitfulness 
of the land, and in the history and work of the 
nation. But distances were great. The people 
were many of them recently here. And while the 
State governments, which were proximate, were 
dear to them, they were not impressed by one 
Supreme government, permanent, powerful, all- 
including, all-protecting, holding its equal’ and 
constant sway over every part of the public terri- 
tory, integrating the scattered and diverse popula- 
tions by its unquestioned universal supremacy, 
gathering ‘new trophies and brightening the old 
through successive generations, and giving thus 
personality to the nation, while crowning its lands 
With a historical renown. The National govern- 
ment was known chiefly through its custom-houses, 


or as carrying letters. It was something to be 
. 


9 
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borne with, rather than revered. Some were 
always sharply criticizing, and others were as uni- 
formly apologizing for it. And no sacrifices had 
been called for, for eighty years, on its behalf, from 
which the passionate love they appealed to might 
rise reviyified and redoubled. 

But now, how is it? We have been taught, by 
the ministry of war, to recognize the Nation; to 
know the power, and feel the value, of the govern- 
ment which compacts it. And out of every bloody 
struggle, on its behalf, has come a fresh access of 
Spiritual force to that passionate regard for the wel- 
fare of the country which Cicero declared of "more 
Sacred authority than filial love.* "What was amat- 
ter of mere lip-service, is now the life of the life 
of the people. It has got into the blood, and is an 
American inheritance. It was not Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, New York, not New England, not" 


the West, for which as separate districts men 
fought. It was for the whole magnificent country 
—embracing many soils and sections, and giving 
room for many centres, yet bound inextricably into 
one by river and mountain, inhabited by a people 


* “Sed quoniam plurima beneficia continet patria, et est antiquior 
perens Guar is qui creaverit, major ei profecto quam parenti debetur 
gratia.”—De Republica, Lib, 1, cap. 48. 
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fore-doomed to be one through all the centuries, 
presided over by the one supreme government, in 
which each man is equally interested, and whose 
place in the world is to be evermore unique and 
commanding. This was the thought which was 
the fiery cross in our hamlets, to call our brothers 
and sons to the field. This was the thought on 
whose behalf they faced without flinching, on so 
many dim and doubtful days, the canister and the 
grape. 

And when the war at length was over, out of that 
last terrific cannonade which finished its course and 
struck its knell, there came forth before the eyes of 
the world—among the grandest visions of history— 
not a series of isolated States, only confederated in 
a transient alliance, but the majestic form of the 
Nation; organized, and joined, by that sbicht every 
joint supplieth; with pulses throbbing; with ban- 
ners torn; its garments spotted with mud and 
blood; but with voice of authority, arm of might; 
its eye burning with the tempered lightnings of a 
merciful justice; and on its brow the morning star. 

What a power there is from this henceforth, and 
shall be till history has ceased to be written, to 
make our scattered peoples one, and to fill them 


with a quick patriotic attachment, as with a very 
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elixir of life! What incentives to this, what 
spiritual forces working to spread it, come up from 
all the furrowed fields and smitten ridges where 
men gaye up their life for their country! And how 
shall the patriotismewhich they there showed, and 
thence haye propagated, become a fire in every 
heart, become a power in every household, so long 
as their story is rehearsed! Time shall not waste, 
nor trouble break, this incandescent, mighty spirit. 
Hach record of victory shall be its. matrix; each 
sacrificial hill, its altar; each valley, its temple, 
above whose slippery swamp of blood the national 
stars shone out undimmed. ‘With each successive 
expansion of empire, it shall widen. On coming 
legislations it shall shed its bright influence. And 
the Hebrew’s passion as he sang of Jerusalem, 
when out of its ruins it was rebuilt—the Athenian’s 
joy as he thought of the Acropolis, when Pericles 
had crowned it with its consummate beauty—the 
Roman’s pride, as he trod the Flaminian ‘or Appian 
way—shall fail before the fonder love and nobler 
pride of the instructed American citizen, as he 
regards this latest of empires, founded in -perils, 
compacted by war, illustrious by righteousness, 
consecrated to the service of liberty and of law, 
and five times over ‘purchased by blood!’ 


meee ae 
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‘Not patriotism only has thus been fostered. 
Think, further, what they who have faithfully 
fought, for two hundred years, on behalf of their 
country, have done to bless it through ALD THE 
EXAMPLES WHICH THEY HAVE, GIVEN OF SELF- 
CONSECRATION; what nobler elements have come 
into its life, through their fortitude, daring, and 
heroic devotion. " 

Such elements are indispensable to a rich and 
consummate national character; @nd such are only 
to be derived from examples of public seryice and 
sacrifice. {2 

Peril always illustrates character, and stamps the 
vivid impression of it on those who see it, Sudden 
emergencies, as of fire or wreck, not only discrimi- 
nate the hero from the coward, and’ show the man 
whose ready skill and dauntless daring ride on un- 
vanquished through the hazards, but they make the 
contagion of his example to smite other minds, and 
kindle in them heroic impulse. The ideal beauty, 
incorporate in marbles, is a teacher of art. The 
ideal of manhood, realized in conduct, rains inspi- 

rations upon character. And so when a nation’s 

crisis comes, and the sky that had been for years 
serene ig all in a moment shaken and blazing 


with electric discharges—when a war which was 
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deprecated is seen to be the only resource, for 
deliverance from national shame or death—then, as 
with the radiance of lightning, made omnipresent, 
all-interpreting, that crisis elects and illustrates the 
minds whose temper danger only kindles. The 
uncrowned monarchs, it titles and robes. The 
ethereal spirits, as in the old Homeric verse, it flings 
before the reeling ranks. And from their signal 
and glorious qualities, from their electrifying ful- 
ness of life, it sheds a power on many generations. 
A finer fervor, a rarer light, a more majestic faith 
and fortitude, are ministered by them to the mind 
of apeople. History kindles into enthusiasm as it 
records their gallant action. They are marshalled 
before’ the affectionate thoughts of after times, a 
reat communion of masterful souls, into fellowship 
with whom others may enter through an equal con- 


secration; in communion with whom they can only 


abide through the sacrament of great deeds. 

So it is that Florence N: ightingale could write to 
a brigade of British volunteers: “One who has 
seen, more than any man, what a horrible thing war 
is, yet feels, more than any man, that the military 
spirit, in a good cause, is the finest leayen for the 


national character.” * And go it is that the noblest 


* Letter, in N.Y. Evening Post, Noy. 27, 1861. 
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moral life which a country has nurtured—training 


it by schools, presses, churches, amid the charities 


and sanctities of the God-fearing household—it is 


not repressed, it comes forth, in a war whose motto 
is ‘defence, not defiance? and disseminates itself 
by means of that war as it otherwise could not. 
The conscience, the reason, every. sympathy of 
generous men, accepts the impulse. An unwonted 
exhilaration of thought and spirit attends its touch. 
The soul of a people is lifted by it to a new height; 
where time is no more the only domain, the earth 
no more the only arena; where moral greatness is 
more than wealth, and the austere glory of per- 
‘sonal sacrifice attracts beyond material success. 
Eloquence delights to rehearse the lesson. The 
popular songs sound it abroad, as with silyer cym- 
bals. ‘Art celebrates, legends prolong it. The gen- 
eral household life is exalted; and the humblest 
man is refreshed, and ennobled, as he, sees that 
heroism still lives in the earth; that those of his 
own stock and stuff, perhaps of his own neighbor- 
hood, have faced so calmly wounds and death. 
‘What is chivalrous and majestic in the temper of a 
people finds always its reinforcement in their elate, 
inspiring spirit, whom peril makes prominent; 


one i Re is 
whose conyictions of duty—like potassium, flammg 
6 


. 
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when thrown upon waterare all the more vivid 
because of the confusions in which the land swims; 
and whom rifle and cannon shot no more can 
frighten than they can shatter the law of gray- 
itation. 

The very religious spirit of a nation is not 
checked, but renewed and exalted, by such an influ- 
ence. Faith gains a meaning, consecration a glory, 
unfelt before. And when a people, whose worship, 


though genuine, had come to be formal, and whose 


. religion was growing luxurious, has dedicated itself 


anew to God, in the tremendous sacrament of battle, 
for a cause connected with His supremacy—He is 
no more a mere theorem to it; He is no more re-— 
mote from its thoughts. Above the roar of clashing 

squadrons, it hears the whispers of His providence. 

His word is charged with vital and supernal mean- 

ings. Out of the depths it cries to Him. And all 

the land is its cathedral, when it exalts at last to 

Him its great Te Deum. . 

So it is that they who haye fought for us in the 
past—from those who fell.in the first Pequot war, 
to those who lately laid down their life on Southern 
plains—haye borne their part in making the nation 
what it is. From their thick graves has risen its 


supremest spirit. Out of their self-deyotion has 
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come what is grandest in its temper. And though 
we may not recall their names, our children’s chil- 
dren shall be baptized in the chrism shed from their 
dedicating hands. . They died not vainly. We 
sadden to think of that young life, delicately nur- 
tured, carefully cultured, tenderly cherished, that 
has gone down from the vision of men amid the 
noise and blaze of war. This church has missed it; 
all our .churches. Ah, how the gallant, graceful 
figures rise up before our eager hearts and swim- 
ming eyes, as we recall their last good-by! We 
vainly wish ‘the life so rich were with us still. And 
sometimes, in our grief, we speak of it as wasted. 
It is not wasted. It is transfigured. It is to-day 
the noblest power—next to the Christian religion 
itself{—which works for good in our civilization. 
Better than schools and colleges is it; better than 
forums, presses, Congress, the million sheets that 
fly abroad, the wires that talk like genii in the air. 
It is to be the most enduring in its beneficent 
operation, and, through the nation which it has 
quickened, to speak most «widely in the world. 
From the thunder and flame on the top of the 
mount that nation has come yictoriously back, 
because#these dear ones, whose life was in its 
brightest prime, sprinkled with blood the stony 


‘ 
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steeps of that ascent. It stands once more—this 
purchased nation—between the seas, touching the 
Gulf, spanning the continent, with its face still 
shining from the heat and splendor which on that 
mount it has encountered. And as, hereafter, it 
gathers up its princely robes, and sets the jewels 
along its breastplate, and utters its words of law 
and light for the peoples to hear, the thought then 
uttered on its words shall be their thought’ who 
died to save it. Their spirit shall mingle in its life. 
It shall not lose in years to come the memory of 
their messages, ‘written, as Carlyle said of Ster- 
ling’s last words ‘to him, ‘as if in star-fires and 
immortal tears. * 

Take out the influence thus put into the nation, 
and it would be robbed of its richest inheritance. 
Make that great influence universal, and perma- 
nent, and you haye the grandest State of time. 

In all these ways, then, they who have’ held the 
spears in their hands have labored for the country 
they loved, as have the others who have peacefully 
builded, in erecting the structures of its civilization. 
Not only haye they secured to others, sheltered 
behind them, opportunity for the works to them 
entrusted. By their own ‘toil, danger, defith, they 


* Life of Sterling, p. 884. Boston ed. 
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have given to their country most precious contri- 


butions. The sense of martial force they have 


‘renewed in it, and with this the sense of large 


responsibility. The principles which give value to 
its institutions, they have illustrated. The spirit of 
patriotism, generous, devoted, and prolific of good, 
displayed by them, has from them been propagated. 
The noblest elements of the national life they have 
quickened in vital force. Looking back two hun- 
dred and thirty years, to the date of the charter of 
this ancient corps, and tracing forward, from that 
time to this, the course of the military power of the 
country, we may say without challenge that to it 
we owe, under God—as well as to statesmen, 
craftsmen, scholars—whatever is beautiful, stable, 
glorious in American liberty; whatever is precious 
in American life. The alchemists put human blood 
in their crucibles, in their effort to change the baser 
And the real riches of our civil- * 


ization have come to-day from that tremendous 


metals into gold. 


crucible of experience into which, for now two 
centuries and a third, the blood of our bravest has. 
been spilled. . 

Nor let us, finally, fail to remember how much 
they have done for us in MAKING THE NATION 


_KNOWN ABROAD, and. giving it a prestige which 
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it had not before with foreign powers; so adding 
range, as well as impressiveness, to its influence, 
and opening the way to its cosmical work. 

Nations always respect a power which is shown 
in the line of their-own development. The savage 
cannot recognize anything but breath in the finest 
utterance of philosophical wisdom. The half-civ- 
ilized man only dimly apprehends the lovely or 
the lordly arts which the genius and study of 
centuries have matured. And the Roman pro- 
curator, before the divine presence of Christ, could 
only say with a snecr, ‘Bear witness to the 
truth? Pray, what is truth?’ One scream of 
the trumpet drowns its voice. One rush of the 
legionaries scatters its disciples. 

So it is that nations of a military training, and 
addicted ‘to war, look always with haughty disre- 
gard on a peaceful people, eng 
‘shunning strife, a 


aged in industries, 
nd not exhibiting the encrgies 
which are in it through navies and camps. The 
ears accustomed to {martial strains, and deafened 
by the cannonade, cannot hear the spiritual appeals 
which are made by the ideas which such a nation 
illustrates. Eyes that are dazzled by the terrible 
beauty of empires in arms, discern no glory in a 


history that gleams with no.splendors of victory. 


-of the world were seen. to be here 
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And though for years it has been known to the 
peoples of Europe what a vast domain belonged 
to this nation, and how swiftly the labor and skill 
of the people were reducing that domain into 
order and beauty, were developing its wealth, were 
making it the seat of a rich prosperity anda gen- 
eral culture—though there were seen, as plainly 
as here, the magnificent coal-fields, twenty times 
the areca of the coal-fields of Europe, the iron, 
underlying all our ridges, great mountains of it 
rising in the West, from which the oré is quar- 
tied out, as sienite or freestone is blasted from 
our ledges—though the prairies expanded before 


their eyes, as well as ours, and the wheat fields 


and: though’ 
they knew how the engineer was outrunning the 
buffalo, and the track-builder literally chasing the 
Indian, rearing the ayenues of travel and of traffic 
from East to West—yet, after all, they thought of 


this nation, down to cight years, five years, three, » 


years ago, as a huge, undisciplined, plodding 
workman; the agricultural and mechanical drudge 
among nations; strong for labor; inventive, somle- 
what; not always patient; fond of the newspapers; 
plethoric, boastful, and rapidly growing rich; but 


With no martial enterprise in it, and with neither 
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discipline, arms, nor will, entitling it to a place facts which the peoples of the world could no 


among military powers; whose only achievements more fail to see and feel than -a man can fail to 


were to be those of industry, whose landed estate feel the undulations of the earthquake beneath 


Was its principal distinction, and whose place in the him ; than Neapolitans can doubt’ the eruptions 


world must be always insignificant. of Vesuvius. 


‘Another sun, bursting. forth in the sky, was It is not a mere spectacle, either, which has 


Just as much expected by them as was the exhi- thus surprised them; a mere transient historical 


bition of a sudden, surprising, military strength, pageant, like many in the Old World, wonderful to 


on the part of this nation. And such a sun be seen, but involving, really, no more significance 


would ‘have hardly more enlightened their lands than do the pulsating pennons of the aurora. The 


than has this exhibition enlightened their minds, sight that has amazed them has had lessons for 
as to what a republic involyes and is. The most : them, that will not. be forgotten. It has been 


amazing revelation of history is that which has 


shown that an organized democracy is competent, 
been made to them here. The most sudden revo- when enlightened, not merely to develop the mate- 


lution in history is that which has taken place rial wealth for which its lands supply the means 
in their thoughts concerning this people. ; 


A million men put -into the field, where the 
whole army, a few months before, had numbered 


only sixteen thousand } & navy raised, in less than 


—to string villages like pearls on the thread of 
the railway, to pluck treasures out from the plain 
and the mountain, and to circle the lake with a 


coronal of cities—not merely to found, and for 
four years, from forty-two vessels in commission, 


built wholly of wood, to six hundred and seventy 
vessels, built chiefly of iron, and some of them 


the most formidable in armament in the world ; 


three generations to maintain, a republic—not 
merely to face and repel foreign war—but com- 
petent also to subdue a rebellion, the equal of 


which had never been conquered in the annals 
tanners, and lawyers, coming forward as generals, 


and peaceful artisans marching with cheers on 


lines that blazed with devouring fire,—these were 


of time; competent to develop, in the hour that 


calls for it, such moral strength, and such military 
pene? 
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’ 
1 


heart of the feudal fortress 
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force, as the rulers of the world still regard with 
incredulous wonder. - ‘ 

~The far vibrations of that new fact in history 
never will cease. Over every land its lessons fly. 
The echoes of it roll back ‘to-day from Alps 
and Apennines. The capitals of Christendom are 
thrilled with its impulse. The nation which seemed 
so sluggish and inert, like the unknown knight in 
Scott’s prose poem, at last, like him, has started 
to the front; pulling down palisades, hewing down 
barriers, striking down enemies, with its whole 


soul in every blow, fighting its way to the very 


a fetterlock, broken, 
-0n its shield—and loosening the captives there 
bound into liberty. 

When, then, I think of the widening power of : 


’ American institutions and American ideas in the 


* world to which they are so commended—when I 


think of the larger range to be given’ to the 
words of our statesmen, to the works of our his- 
‘torians, to the researches of our scholars, and the 
pure and quickening thought of our poets—and 
when I see, along the future, the liberty and the 
law which aye our inheritance, and the yital spirit 
from which they spring, propagating themselves 
in other lands, till constitutions there as here are 


* 
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real and liberal, and peoples are lifted from the 
levels of bondage—I bless God, again, for what 
they have done, whos while the others wrought 
and thought, have held spears in their hands, 
from the rising of the morning even until the 
stars appeared. ‘They have been the teachers of 
their own nation, in much that is noblest ; ‘and 
they have been teachers, from Fort Donelson to © 
New Orleans,.from Vicksburg to Richmond, from 
Mobile up to Hampton Roads—from’ every field 
of critical battle, from every wave purpled. with 
blood, from eter march that pierced and rent 
the rebel centre, and from the last tremendous 
clench that shook rebellion into atoms—they have 
been teachers of American thought, and American 
strength, to the world that would otherwise not 
be convinced. i 
Their instruments have been great; their les- 
sons loud. We are told that eighty years ago 
an enthusiast in music—the Abbate Gattoni *— 
constructed a harp of massive wires from tower 
to tower, at the foot of Lake Como; riveting the 
rods into the rock, and making his prodigious 
harp, of fifteen heavy iron strands, four hundred 


feet long: Spectators wondered. * For while the 


* Encyc. Brit.; Art, Music. 
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breezes played there softly, all was still; only 
aérial murmurs came, prophetic of electric change. 
But when at length the tempest broke, and out 
of yast Alpine recesses, off from the vexed and 


foam-capped lake, came rushing against those 


dusky bars the shock of storms, then leaped ” 


from all the kingly chords the music that had 
slumbered silent. Filling the air, resounding over 
Lombardy, rang out at last the crashing niinors, 
the very anthem of the whirlwind. 

Our former vast material improvements, stretch- 
ing over the land, and banding into one its regions, 
Were like those bars; and no sound issued from 
their still lines to strike the sense of distant 
nations, until the terrible war-storm came. But 
when it came, they all were vocal. And never 

* again shall that supreme strain, of a nation sweep- 
ing through agony to triumph, be hushed in his- 
tory! Henceforth, forever, it rides the winds, till 
all the earth has heard its message. 

As we think, then, to-day, of what has been 
done for us by the. military force which is here 
represented, let us be grateful, as well as glad, in 
reviewing the past. * Let us be reverent, confident, 
hopeful, as we ‘contemplate what still shall come. 
The faithful J ews who had held the spears became 
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workmen again, when the crisis was past. The 
American armies which three years ago, on two 
resplendent days of May, marched in review 
through the streets of the Capital, are now dis- 
persed through all the land, engaged again in 
peaceful works. -Only on holidays are they gath- 
ered afresh, as you are now, to resume the arms 
they then laid down, and to lift again the smoke- 
stained flags. It is a fact as honorable to them 
as any other; perhaps more honorable than their 
prowess or success, to the land they love, and to. 
the people which they represent. 

But that same strength exists here still. It may 
again, on fit occasion, be crystallized into squadrons, 
as electricity, when confronting its opposite, is com- 
pact into thunderbolts. Let us praise God for it! 
Let us see to it that the ethical and spiritual culture 


! . . : : : . . 
which is given to our nation, in coming time, shall 


be so rich, shall be 80 wide, that never in the future, 
more than in the’past, shall a martial enthusiasm be 
awakened in the land for any cause that is not one 
of self-defence. Let us dedicate ourselves, again, 
and. here, to the sovereign ideas and the paramount 
interests for ~which they fought, and lay the wreath 
of patriotic and Christian resolves—better than all 
garlands of flowers—on the graves where they 
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sleep.* And Jet us pray God that until the end of 
our national history, though it stretch to the blaze 
of the last consummation, it may be true of the 
soldiers of our country, as it was of the Puritans, 
as it was of the Revolutionary fathers, as it has 
been of those who have maintained and grandly 
enlarged the public liberties through the recent war 
—that they have brought the noblest contributions 
to our American civilization; that this has been 
built, its walls established, its gateways reared, its 
pinnacles set, not by those only who have wrought 
for it in peace, but by those as well who have borne 
the bow, and held the spear. 

Then the end of the nation shall answer the 
glory of its prophetic beginning! And then, in 
that final age of the earth, which has been the 
vision of poetry from the first, and the hope of 
philosophy, and which now, thank God! ig the cer- 
tainty of faith—when all rebellious or tyrannical ele- 
ments shall have been subdued, and the world shall 


bloom in a new beauty more sweet and bright than ; 


that of Eden, when every sword shall be a share, 
and every spear a reaping sickle—it shall be seen 
that no one force hath wrought more: for it than 


* The decoration of soldiers’ graves with flowers, occurred on May 
30th. 
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that high-souled, heroic faith, which bore the brunt 
of battle itself, and would not yield the truth, the 


right! 


God hasten it; in His time! And unto Him be 
all the praise. AMpN. A 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


At the conclusion of the services in the church the Com- 
pany formed into line and marched by Hollis to Tremont, 
and by Winter, Summer, Devonshire, Milk, Washington, 
State and North Market Streets to Faneuil Hall to partake 
of the Annual Dinner. All along the route crowds lined 
the sidewalks and cheered the corps as it marched along. 

With the punctuality which characterized all the proceed- 
ings of the day, the Company arrived at Faneuil Hall at half 
past one o’clock, and proceeded to their armory, where arms 
and equipments were laid aside. 

About two o’clock, Governor Bullock and Staff, Mayor 
Shurtleff, and other invited guests having been previously 
seated, the Company filed into the hall to the music of the 


“band, and took their positions at the tables, which were laid 


by the well-known caterer, Mr. J. B. Smith, for seven 
hundred persons. Every seat was filled by the corps and by 
the fine and honorary members. 

Faneuil Hall was decorated for the occasion with'flags and 
streamers and presented a very fine appearance. Tables 
were spread on the floor of the hall, and in the galleries, 
with the choicest luxuries of the season, and an abundance 
of bouquets and flowers ornamented the boards. 

Commander Banks called the assembly to order, and a 
blessing was asked by Rev. Dr. Storrs, Chaplain of the day. 
The journey through the bill of fare was a pleasant and 

8 
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acceptable one, and occupied nearly an hour. The band, 


during dinner, performed some of the most popular operatic 
~ selections. 


The festal indulgence continued about an hour, when 


Commander Banxs rose and called attention to the intellect- 
ual part of the entertainment. He spoke as follows :— 


SPEECH OF COMMANDER BANKS. 


Gentlemen :—You will have the kindness to give your at- 
tention to the further ceremonies of this occasion, which, I 
am happy to say, will be brief. I shall ask you to’ give us 
your ears, as we well know we have your hearts. I congrat- 
ulate you upon this return of the 230th Anniversary of this 
Ancient and Honorable corps. There are few of the insti- 
tutions of our land that attain, or ever attained, a respecta- 
ble age, although they are all distinguished for honor and 
for service. There is none that goes further back to the 
foundations of our social, our political society, than the an- 
cient corps that you represent. Throughout this period it. 
has maintained.a high character on the part of its members * 


in civil society, and in every war to which this country has 
been called in the defence ‘of its principles, it has sent from 
its ranks officers and men able and willing and always ready 
to discharge their duty. (Applause.) I trust that many 
more such pleasant anniversaries will recur, and that this 
institution, which represents at once the church, the state, 
and the people, may continue to exist in prosperity and 
power as long as the people shall have a government of 
their own, or institutions or rights which they are willing 
and able to defend. (Applause.) For myself, gentlemen, 
Thaye but few words to say. Fromthe depths of my heart; 
With emotions that no words of my own can express, I 
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return you my‘thanks for the courtesy you have’shown me, 
and the honors, undeserved, you have bestowed upon me. 
This day I retire to the ranks; but I know ‘that every, pla- 
toon has men able for any post, from that of private to com- 
mander, (applause ;) and I can assure you that His [ese 
lency the Commander-in-chief will never have DEEN ity 
regret the bestowal of a commission upon any eee cose 
nated by this Company to receive that commission from him. 
(Applause. Having spent some months where I have been 
able to study a little the customs and character of other por- 
tions of the community, I can say with truth that I return 
with gladness and_joy to the old Commonwealth of ant 
chusetts. ¢Applause.) It does me good to stand a ie) 
Faneuil Hall, to hear your hearty iGo for peter 
that are right, and for the institutions that rari 
deed, gentlemen, I am glad to return to a ae emis 
is’ preserved in its original purity, by an Act o ie i ae 
ture, and where, if anything wrong 38 done, there is sta 
Constable to blame for it, and nobody else. Gacehie 2 
i i institutions, will, con- 
applanse.) I hope-that eS See ealth shall be as 
ee as peers are themselves. 
ea a! Gentlemen, among the 
Gesreneditauhiotia geri: , has the right to rejoice, 
ove ot ie es me respect than the prin- 
there is nothing more entitled to svat seal ine 
ciples represented by the government, 


daday ‘Whiohawesive Pent trust that that endurance, which 
7 


sustice—that that endurance, 
is the best test of truth and of juice : 
vepresented by truth and justice, will give @ perpetuity both 
‘ ¥ tions which will leave them perfect, 
go long as the’ family of man shall 
farther upon your attention, I 


to principles and institu 
powerful, and universal 
last. Without trespassi0S 
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will introduce to you Gen. Lawrencn, Adjutant of the com- 
pany, who will propose the first sentiment of the day. 


After the cheers svhich followed thé Commander’s address 
had subsided, Gen. Lawrence (who was heartily received,) 
read as the first sentiment the following :— 


“The President of the United States. The Chief Executive Magistrate 
of a great nation, whose name is known and honored, and its rights re- 
spected throughout the world, because the power of a free people slum- 
bers in the folds of its flag.” 

4 


Mousic.—“ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Commander Banxs then introduced Hon. Tuomas Rus- 
SELL, Collector of the port of Boston, whose reception was: 
very flattering. Judge Russuxt spoke as follows: 


SPEECH OF COLLECTOR RUSSELL. 


Mr. Commander and Fellow Citizens :—I rejoice over the 
unanimous welcome which that sentiment met from every 
soldier here and from every gentleman here. Applause.) 
For, as Thad occasion to say a year ago, it is not the time 
for personal praise, or personal criticism, for political praise, 
or political blame. In that sentiment we honor the power 
and glory and unity of the United States of America. (Ap- 
plause.) We respond to it, not by “ Hail to the Chief,” but 
by the “Star-Spangled Banner,” or by “ Hail Columbia,” 
and every heart keeps time to the music. (Cries of good, 
and cheers.) It is, Mr. Commander, one’ of the agreeable 
duties of the Collector of the port to respond to that sen- 
timent; and oh how easy that response will be, if ever, in 
time to come, we should choose a Président of the United 


a\\ 
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States whose forte is silence. (Applause and laughter.) It 
may seem a little strange, but it is true, that there never was 
an hour when the power and glory of this country, as mani- 
fested by the enthusiasm with which that sentiment is re- 
ceived, was more gloriously displayed than now. It is good 
for us to understand what foreign nations think of the con- 
dition of this country during the last three months. Why, 
T have received letters from gentlemen distinguished in for- 
eign countries, mourning and condoling with me over the 
wretched condition of our distracted country. They think 
we are all torn asunder. They have no idea that here 
we can discuss questions, and settle questions, which any- 
where else in the world would lead to the shedding of seas 
of blood; we can decide them here, and nobody is hurt, ex- 
cept perhaps some gentleman who has speculated a little too, 
much in gold, (laughter ;) and nothing is broken, except it 
may be' that somebody may have a collection of autographs 
for sale cheap, (renewed laughter.) And we are now enter- 
ing upon a grand contest, in which many of us are to take 
different sides, and into which we are to go with all our 
hearts. But when that grand contest is over,no matter how 
it shall be decided, the unanimous yoice of the whole people 
of America will hold as their President. the man, whoever 
shall be elected. Applause.) A year from this time, who- 
ever shall stand here to respond to the sentiment to the 
President of the United States, and whoever that President 
shall be, his name, will be honored and his government will 
be upheld by the right arm of every man in America. (Ap- 
plause.) Now, Mr. Commander, in your presence I cannot 
forget that America has to-day a new glory added to her 
crown of pride; because now America has laid down the 
doctrine, has proclaimed the sentiment, has made it the law, 


a 
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for this first time in the history of the country, that every 
citizen of America, ‘no matter where he was born, no matter 
whether he be a citizen by birth or a citizen by choice, shall 
be, wherever he goes, every inch a citizen: (Loud applause.) 
He shall no longer “bear at eachremove a lengthening chain” 
of allegiance to the old country where he was born: but when 
he takes upon himself allegiance to America, thenceforth he 
is forever and altogether a citizen of America; and it shall 
follow from that, that for no act done, and for no word 
spoken in America shall any foreign nation take jurisdiction 
_ of a citizen of America. (Applause.) It is the last re- 
mark I have to make; we have power to do it. The senti- 
ment to which I was called upon to, respond says it. 
We have power to make ourselves respected abroad, 
because, by doing right, we have made ourselves honored 
at home. At last; we are sure that we have union 
forever because we have liberty for all. (Applause.) And 
my closing sentiment shall be only an echo of that which 
you have heard: “The Flag of the Union; more precious 
because justice is woven into its substance; dearer to all 
hearts because at last liberty shines from every star.” 


. ee 
Gen. Lawrence then read the second regular sentiment as 
follows :— 


“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts—Immortal history allt vindi- 
cate the title of Massachusetts to the highest military renown. 


Musico,.—* Hail to the Chief.” 


Commander Banks thereafter, in-brief terms, introduced 
His Excellency Avexanper H. Buuock, Governor of Massa- 


chusetts, who made the following response -— 


es 
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SPEECH OF GOVERNOR BULLOCK. 


. 


Mr. Commander :—I am. happy to meet you here to-day, 
to whom, as former Chief Magistrate, the Commonwealth is 
so greatly indebted for that renown and practical superiority 
of the militia which prepared it for a distinguished place in 
the war among the armies of the nation. (Applause.) I 
am glad also, Sir, to welcome you back to the ranks as an 
illustration of the simplicity and the power of our laws, 
which excuse no man from the discharge of the duty of a 
citizen. (Applause.) Why, Sir, during the last war of the 
rebellion I was accustomed to see one of our predecessors, 
Governor Washburn, bearing the musket of the private 
and marching from Cambridge to the Worcester Railroad 
station in Boston, in and out nine miles, to pay honor to 
some fallen private who had laid down his life that he 

country might live. (Applause.) Sir, you are following 
in the example of worthy predecessors, and you are estab- 
lishing an example worthy to be followed by those who 
come after you, provided they may be elected to this honor- 
able command. 

And you, gentlemen, of the Ancient and Honorable 


. Artillery Company, accept my hand and my greeting for 


Bn ae re is also immortal 
your corps. There is great age and there is 


youth. Two hundred and thirty anniversaries ! = I 
judge by appearances, young blood ant in yon veins. 
(Applause.) You have never disappointed history. It 
needs no prophet to rise and tell us that about this time 
every year for ages to come, you will be here. (Applause 
and laughter.) Other predictions may come or. may not 


come to pass; but the Ancients and Honorables always 


blow out with the apple blossoms. (Prolonged laughter 
and applause.) I do not know, gentlemen, that even jury | 
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duty could thin your ranks on this anniversary. (Renewed 


laughter.) Old as your organization is, it shall continue in 
the years to come, so long as liberty and law and the insti- 
tutions of liberty and law shall exist on the face of the 
western continent. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I will not 
detain you longer. (Cries of “ go on,” “go on.”) Pardon 
me, then, if I presume upon your cordial treatment, to make 
one more remark. As I shall not officially meet you again, 
I desire to’return you my thanks for your cordial encourage- 
ment during the last three years in assisting to build up 
the’ military forces and organizations of Massachusetts. 
(Applause.) They came to my hands at the close of the 
war. -I have endeavored, according to the best of my ability 
and understanding, to labor for their advance, their develop- 
ment and their strength. I thank you for your co-operation 
with my poor labors, to leave the militia of Massachusetts 
six thousand strong, made up largely of Massachusetts 
soldiers in the war, elastic for any emergency that can 
come, and essential to the glory, the life and the strength of 
this Commonwealth. As such and for such, fellow citizens, 
I commit it to the judgment and administration of my suc- 


cessor, whoever he may be. (Applause.) Before I sit - 


down, one word more, prompted by official propriety, re- 
quired by personal friendship. I desire, and I am sure that 
in saying this, I speak only the impulse that is ready to leap 
from your own lips, to thank my friend and schoolmate of 
former days, the orator of the day, the Rey. Dr. Storrs, for 
the robust, manly and brilliant address which he pronounced 
to us this morning. (Applause.) Having summered and 
wintered with him in days gone by, and knowing him 
better than it has been your opportunity to know him, you 
will permit me to say that it is not his custom upon any 
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occasion to deliver any other kind of an address. (Re- 
newed applause.) He is one of our native-born boys of 
He inherits the qualities of an eloquent 
ancestry and has added to them somewhat in his own day, 
By life and labor he lives in New York, by soul and inheri- 
tance he remains still in Massachusetts. (Applause.) And 
you and I, after hearing him in yonder church, can readily 
believe that he carries our blood, knows our laws, loves our 
institutions, and Jays his heart warmly and closely by the 
side of ours. - (Renewed applause.) Gentlemen, I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting you agam Qn the “ Mall” this 
(Laughter and applause.) 

st was announced by Gen. Lawrence, 


Massachusetts. 


afternoon. 
The third regular toa 


as follows :-— 


“The City of Boston.—In all our country’s struggles for its independ- 
nd for the perpetuity of the nation, Boston has borne a noble 
in the success and glory of our country, 
he admiration of the world!” 


ence a 
part. May she share equally 


whose destiny will challenge t! 


Music.— Home, Sweet Home.” 
His Honor Natsanre B. SmurtLerr, Mayor of Boston, 


who was loudly cheered as he rose to reply, spoke as 


follows :— 
SPEECH OF MAYOR SHURTLEFF. 

Mr. Commander :—1 am somewhat diffident in rising 
before this large assemblage of milla men, being little 
else than an humble civilian, whose days have been passed 
in cultivating the arts of peace, and whose professional call- 
ing has been. employed in healing the wounds of poor human 


pature, and not in causing them: Yet, in becoming the 
9 
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servant of the public—and as such I appear before you to- 
day—it is much better for me to obey all customary requisi- 
tions, than, by pleading imaginary engagements, escape 
the usual penalties of office, and the frequent embarrass- 
ments of being called upon to say a few words without 
previous preparation. Being no speechmaker, and being 
fully aware of my inability to give pleasure and satisfaction 


to an audience like this, I shall not consume much of your } 


time, but after a few words will yield place to other persons 
who honor this occasion by their presence, and who can 
enliven and entertain you with their eloquence and wit. 

It would, however, be repugnant to my feelings were I not 
to express to you my gratitude for this your kind reception 
of me as a representative of the government of the good 
old metropolis which has for two hundred and thirty years 
been the scene of your military anniversaries and your glory. 
Tam not an old man, Mr. Commander ; yet there are fare 
persons present with you to-day who can carry back their 
memories and their sympathies, and their astonishments, I 
may truly add, to so remote a period of your history as I 
can. Born, Sir, within sight of this very hall, and almost 
beneath the drippings of this sanctuary, the name of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery has been a household word, 
and its annual parades the joy of my boyhood’s heart and 
the admiration of my riper years. : 

I need not tell you with what wonder I watched, in my 
early days, the military motions of that gallant old soldier, 
Governor Brooks—for he was @ real *Major-General like 
yourself; nor need I relate to you how the boys, and eyen 
the men gf those times, gloried in his venerable appearance 
and martial bearing, as, attired in his buff and blue, he 
marched superbly through the town, and “ took his seat, 
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upon the Common” on Election days. But, Sir, my heart 
fails me, and my joy turns to sadness, when my mind reverts 
_ to another majestic form, which was once so familiar to me 
as that of your most honored Chief Magistrate—of the man 
st known and best beloved in the high official 


who was long 
positions of this Commonwealth—of one who, while he was 
“every inch a king,’ was so exemplary and so excellent in 
all thines—he, whose earthly remains are on the morrow to 
be consigned to the silent tomb ; for the places which he once 
made glad shall now know him no more forever. Governor 
Lincoln, I need not say in this presence, was one of those 
remarkable men who never neglected a duty, shrunk from a 
responsibility, forgot an obligation, nor committed an impro- 
pricty. His labors are over, and his work finished, and 
praises alone will follow him. The following” expressive 
lines, written in memory of a kindred spirit, may well be 


revived for him :— 


“ With honest fame and sober plenty crowned 
nfluence round. 


He lived and spread his cheering 
Pure was his walk, and peaceful was his end. 
We blessed his reverend length of days, 
And hailed him in the public ways, 
With veneration and with praise, * 
Our father and our friend.” 


Time will not permit me to revert to the early days of 
your time-honored institution. I can now carry you but 
briefly back to your first commander — the founder of your 
ancient company. To give you any idea of renowned old 
Captain Robert Keayne, it would be necessary to consume 
more hours of your time than he did pages of the old rec- 
ords, when, on the twenty-third of March, 1656, about two 
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hundred and twelve years ago, he quitted your ranks, leay-. 
ing a last will and testament of one hundred and fifty-eight 
recorded pages—a dissertation and disquisition on political 
economy and town affairs, which proved an enigma to his 
friends, and a wonder to all his successors. I may be par- 
doned in saying, even at this time, that Captain Keayne was 
a mostremarkable man. He was one of the earliest friends 
of the project to plant a colony of Englishmen in New Eng- 
land; and he came to Boston, five years after the first colo- 
nists, with his wife and family. When in London he was of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company, and while here a merchant 
of singular ability and enterprise. He came here with senti- 
ments a century in advance of the time of their full develop- 
ment and realization. He was, in short, the personification 
of what we now know as a live Yankee, and had more notions, 
and practical ones, too, than ever did old Ben Franklin, the 
great Bostonian. He was an extreme enthusiast, and yet 
he was practical. Would that Boston had at that time more 
of such staunch old stuff as was used in the make of this old 
captain, the founder of your institution, coeval with the old- 
est in theland! To show the drift of this extraordinary man’s 
mind, I will only allude to some of the curious fancies in his 
will—strange for that ancient day. He made bequests for a 
market-house, a conduit, (a good help in danger of fire,) 
conveniences for the courts, commissioners, and townsmen 3 
a room for a library, a gallery for the elders, an armory, 
room for divines, scholars, merchants, shipmen, strangers, 
and townsmen, and many other things according to his 
strange fancy. Having been in his younger days @ member 
of the London Artillery Company, and the founder and first 
commander of yours, he put these memorable words in his 
will: “ Having,” he said, “been trained up in military dis- 
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cipline from my youngest years, and having endeavored to 
promote it the best I could since God hath brought me into 
this country, and seeing he hath been pleased to use me as 
a poor instrument to lay the foundation of ‘that noble society 
of the Artillery Company in this place, that hath so far 
prospered, by the blessing of God, as to help many with 
good experience in the use of arms, * * * I 
shall be desired to be buried as a soldier, in a military way.” 
The good man had his way in this. He was buried from 
his house, which stood not far from the “ Transcript” office 
in Washington Street, and the remains of the old hero were 
deposited, with the honors he so much desired, under the 
sods of the Chapel Burying Ground. There may they rest 
in quictness, until the sound of the last trump! and may the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery be rightly organized to re- 
ceive him in the abodes of the blessed ! 


The next toast given was in compliment to a neighboring 
State, as follows :— 


“The State of Rhode Island.—She stands nobly forth, ever loyal to the 
great principles of constitutional liberty and government.” 


Commander Banks introduced Cae Francis J. Lieritt, 
of Providence, who received a very ‘arm reception, and who 
spoke as follows :— 


SPEECH OF GEN. FRANCIS J.. LIPPIT?. 

Mr. Commander, and fellow-soldiers of the Ancient and 
Honorables :—I have never had the honor of taking Vicks- 
burg, nor of routing a rebel army before Chattanooga, nor 
of winding up the war by a Five Forks campaign. But 


there is one respect in which General Grant and I are strik- 
g* 
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ingly alike —we never made speeches. And yet General 
Grant is so good a soldier that, if ordered by his command- 
ing officer to get up and say something, he would undoubt- 
edly try it, though he could talk nothing but “ sorrel horse.” 
And so I, under just such an order, appear before you. A 
little while since, when some of my comrades insisted on 
my responding to the toast to Rhode Island, I told them it 
was impossible, as I never spoke without preparation. In 
reply they politely hinted that, as I am a lawyer by profes- 
sion, this was ineredible, and that “I might tell that to the 
marines!’? Well, I did tell it to the Marines; but it was 
no use, for they wouldn’t believe me. 

Fortunately, it isn’t a speech that you want; but only a 
word or two appropriate to the toast. And this I may find 
in reminding you of the old French war, in the middle of 
the last century. Lord Chatham, you remember, told the 
English people “ they could never conquer America ;”? and 
as an instance of the colonists’ patriotism and military 
spirit, mentioned the fact that, in that war, two voluntcer 
regiments had gone from Boston, and taken Louisburg from 
the French; and a part of this force, I heg leave to state, 
went from Rhode Island. When I was a boy my grand- 
mother used to triumphantly quote to me from an old song 
that “the French learifed:to dance in the year fifty-nine ;” 
and it is evident that Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
helped to teach them the figures. 

As to the numerous campaigns against the Indians our 
ancestors made together, long before the French war, we 
youthful Marines, who number only sixty-seven years, have 
no distinct recollections. In regard to these very remote 
times we must refer to you, Ancient and Honorables, who 
can look back your two hundred and thirty years. To make 
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a long matter short, I will come down to the present day. 
In April, 1861,.when the life of the nation suddenly trem- 
bled in the balance, Massachusetts and Rhode Island sprang 
to arms. Side by side they rushed to the defence of the * 
national capital, arriving there among the first and foremost. 
Together they threw themselves into the scale of union, of 
permanent government, of freedom; side by side they 
fought together on many a bloody ficld, till treason and an- 
archy were made at last to kick the beam. The high honor 
enjoyed by these two States, of being the first and foremost 
to rally round the nation’s flag, is already engraved, in in- 
effaceable characters, on the tablets of history. This glori- 
otis distnation Rhode Island might never have won, but for 
the energetic efforts ‘of her Governor, who had seen the 
coming of the storm-cloud, when it was no bigger than a 
man’s hand. And Massachusetts, lterself, might not have 
been ready ; but, years before, she was fortunate in having 
a Chief Magistrate, who, with a statesman’s sagacity, saw 
that a strugele must come, sooner or later, and who deyoted 
all his energies to making you, in time of- peace, prepare for, 
war. To his exertions; in regard to the organization, equip- 
ment, and efficiency of your yolunteer militia, you mainly 
owe it that the glory of the second national Lexington -fell 
to your lot, as did the first. In closing, I can offer you no 
more fitting sentiment than this: Let Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, respectively, ever honor the names of N. P. 


Banks and Witiiam Spracus! 


The following toasts and responses were thereafter given 


and made: 


The Citizen Soldier,—The best soldiers in defence of a good goyern- 
ment are its intelligent citizens. i 


. 
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Responded to briefly by Adj. Gen. Narr Huan, of New 
Hampshire. 


The Orator and Chaplain of the Day.—The noblest end of war is to 
attain the blessings of peace. 


Rey. Dr. Srorrs, of New York, was introduced, but ex- 
cused himself from making any extended remarks. While 
he rejoiced that he.was a Yankee born, he also rejoiced that 
they had scattered themselves all over the country, and that 
during the late war, all nationalities had rallied to the de- 
fence of our free institutions. The reverend gentleman’s 


brief speech was received with loud cheers. e 


The Newburyport Veteran Artillery Company and the A. and H. A. Co. 
They have grasped hands in fraternal friendship and affection—may 
they ever stand shoulder to shoulder in all the conflicts yet to come. 


Capt. Currizr, of the Newburyport Artillery, was received 
as an old friend by the Ancients, and briefly returned his 
thanks for the compliment done his command. 


The Memory of John A. Andrew.—One of Heaven's own nobility in all 
the characteristics that constitute a peerless and honest man, whose 
life and character the more closely they are examined and clearly un- 
derstood will be the more deeply admired and loved. 


Dirge by the Band,—the assembly standing. 


This concluded the exercises at the tables, and very soon 
after the corps proceeded to the Common. 
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PROCEEDINGS ON THE COMMON. 


The corps left Faneuil Hall, formed line in front, and 
marched to the State House, where Governor Bullock, Com- 
mander-in-chief, and his staff were taken under escort, and 
the march to the Common resumed. At the State House a 
crowd of many thousands had assembled, as also on the 
parade ground, where the election ceremonies took place, as 
usual. 

A detachment of the Second Battery was stationed near 
Charles Street, on the west side of the Common, and as the 
battalion was heard approaching a salute was fired. After 
forming in line the Company was inspected by the Governor, 
accompanied by members of his staff, and the pattalion 
thereafter formed in open column, and marched past in re- 
view, the various styles of uniform, modern and ancient, 


constituting a sight at once novel and pleasing. 


THE ELECTION. 

At the conclusion of the review the battalion was again 
drawn up in line, and Gen. Banks, in a few remarks, took 
leave of the company as its commander, and was greeted 
with three cheers; and the election of officers at the drum- 
head immediately took place, resulting in the choice of the 
following officers for the ensuing year :— 


10 
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Captain—Major Grorcr O. Carpenter, of Boston. 

First Lieutenant —Brey. Brig. Gen. Wu. H. Lawrence, 
of East Boston. 

Second Lieutenan{—Gnro. H. Aten, of Boston. 

Adjutant—Brig. Gen. Horace ©. Lun, of Springfield. 

First Sergeant—Captain A. A. Fousom, of Boston. 

Second Sergeant—Captain Cates E. Nersunr, of Boston. 

Third Sergeant—Joun C. Farnwam, of Boston. 

Fourth Sergeant—Sergeant H.K. W. Hinzarp, of Boston. 

Fifth Sergeant—Sergeant Davin I. McGinyray, of Boston. 

Sixth Sergeant—Captain Wititram H. Conny, of Boston. 

Seventh Sergeant—Lieutenant Isaac Watts, of Belmont. 

Eighth Sergeant—Sergeant Joun Borume, Jy., of Malden. 

Ninth Sergeant—Captain Cares Drew, of Charlestown. 

Tenth Sergeant—Major Joun W. Manan, of Boston. 

Treasurer and Paymaster—Captain Joux G. Rozerts, of 
Boston. 

Clerk and Assistant Paymaster—Grorcr FH. ALLEN, of 
Boston. 

Quartermaster—Captain Crartes S. Lamprrr, of East 
Cambridge. 

Armorer—Captain Ricuarp M. Barker, of Boston. . 


The result of the election was immediately made known 
to the Governor, and General Banks came forward, and in a 
brief address tendered his resignation, which was accepted 
by His Excellency in a few remarks. 

Major George O. Carpenter, the newly elected Commander, 
then came forward and was congratulated by Governor Bul- 
lock upon his election to so honorable a position, who con- 
cluded by presenting him with the insignia of his office. 


1g commissioned officers also tendered their 


| whe 
The remainir 
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resignations, and their successors were duly installed in their 


‘ offices. 


After remaining a short time on the Common, the battal- 
jon was re-formed in open column and marched to the State 
House, where His Excellency was left, and thence to the 
armory in Faneuil Hall, where the corps were dismissed, 
after an anniversary occasion of unusual pleasure. 


